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Saura ittal, Ganjam district 


Jhoti, Cuttack district 


ORISSA MURALS 
Orissa with a difference 

A tradition preserved for 
thousands and thousands of 
years on the painted walls and 
in the coloured interiors. It is 
not the Orissa only with 
magnificent temples where the 
stones speak and each chisel 
mark sings the artistic glory. 
But it is something more 
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exciting with vibrant colours of 
primitive tribes, rural women 
and the traditional chitrakaras. 
This time we take you beyond 
the limits of temple towns of 
Bhubaneswar and Puri, 
Konark and Jajpur to rural 
areas infested with mango and 
coconut groves, golden paddy 
fields. We take you to smiling 
innocent faces with bewitching 
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looks peeping through window 
pans of painted houses. You 
may wish to relax on a charpai 
or on a grass mat under the 
bakul tree admiring the 

sense of designing and 
symbolism of a woman painter 
in the traditional jhoti on the 
cowdung smeared wall. Here 
the paintings are not only done 
with colours but with love and 
affection of tender hearts and 
dedicated to someone whom 
they love most. Why not bath 
in the warmth of their affection 
which is more than mere 
seeing a work of art. 

In India, we have heard 
several glorious schools of 
painting like the Ajanta, the 
Ellora, the Rajput and the 
Mughals which had risen to 
eminence and subsequently 
faded into insignificance when 
their continuance was 
disrupted with none to uphold 
the weights of a tradition with 
same dexterity and vigour. But 
in Orissa one finds a tradition 
which is unique and its 
uniquess lies in its grand 
continuance that may charm a 
connoisure of art. It will 
provide an opportunity to 
visualise the glorious past from 
the realities of the present and 
make one aware of the 
hundreds and thousands of 
traditional chitrakaras who 
still wield their brush almost 
with equal vitality and vigour 
to make a tradition meaningful. 

The Orissan school of 
painting has three streams 
which in totality project its 
distinguishing flavour. These 
are the tribal, the folk and the 
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classical. There is a constant 
interchange of ideas and motifs 
between these three streams 
and these interchanges have 
helped to enrich the repertoire 
of the Orissan School of 
Painting. 

Of these streams, the tribal 
and the folk murals are 
extermely lively and sensitive 
with contrasting colours of 
white and red—ochre over mud 
walls. The tribal and rural 
hamlets with exquisitely 
painted walls are veritably the 
picture galleries which attract 
even a casual tourist who 
passes by. Stylistically these 
paintings are linked with the 
prehistoric rock shelter 
painting traditions. 

The Painted Rock Shelters 

The tourists need not make 
long journeys to Altamira in 
Spain or Lascaux in France to 
have a glimpse of the 
renderings of the primitive 
painter. We promise them the 
same kind if not better of 
primitive exuberance here in 
Orissa. Situated in the densely 
wooded tracts of western 
Orissa, the rock shelters at 
Ulapgarh and Vikramkhol in 
Sambalpur district, 

Manikmada and Ushakothi in 
Sundargarh district, Gudahandi 
and yogimatha in Kalahandi 
district offer the aesthetic 
sensations of discovering 

a primitive culture rare in the 
whole of eastern India. Visits 
to these centres of primitive 
caves need trecking 

through thick jungles, bushy 
hill terrains which will provide 
a tourist the excitement of 
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Jhoti, Balasore district 


Rockshelter painting, Manikmada 


Rockshelter painting, 
Manikmada 


wilderness before viewing the 
paintings. 

Vikramkhol is 26 KMs. to 
the east of Jharsuguda Railway 
Station of Sambalpur district. 
It is a crescent shaped rock 
shelter placed at a height of 
about 15 Mts.from the foot of 
the hill. The total length of the 
painting area in 9 Mts. with a 
height of 2.5 Mts. 

Ulapgarh is 35 Kms. to the 
east of Jharsuguda Railway 
Station of Sambalpur district. 
It is a crescent shaped 
rockshelter placed at a height of 
about 15 Mts. from the foot 
of the hill. The total length of the 
painting area is 9 Mts. with a 
height of 2.5 Mts. 

Gudahandi is 90 KMs. from 
Bhawanipatna, the 
headquarters of Kalahandi 
district. The ‘U’ shaped natural 
rock shelter is 50 Mts. in 
length on both the arms and 
the height is 2 Mts. The 
paintings are at three distant 
places. Total length of the 
painting surface (combined in 
three places) is 10 Mts. and the 
height is 2 Mts. 

Yogimatha is 10 KMs. to 
the east of Khariar in the 
district of Kalahandi. It is a fan 
shaped open cave facing north. 
The painting area on the wall is 
4.5 Mts. in length and 83 Cms. 
in height. The length of the 
side wall is 4.86 Mts. The 
ceiling is 1.40 Mts. in length 
and 2 Mts. in width. 

Manikamada rock shelter is 
about 7 KMs. to the south of 
Hemgiri village in the reserve 
forest of Sundargarh district. 
The crescent shaped rock 
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shelter with an over hanging 
roof, partially damaged and 
opem to the south east, with a 
height of 7 Mts. 

Ushakothi is about 40 KMs. 
from the Lefripada police 
station in the district of 
Sundargarh. The caves are 
formed from the natural 
placement of rocks on the stiff 
slopes of the mountain called 
Ushakothi. 

It is presumed that colours 
in these painting might have 
been applied with the help of a 
twig of palm tree, turned into a 
brush by its fibrous ends being 
hammered with a stone. Even 
now chitrakaras use such palm 
twig brushes to paint on the 
wall with much care. The 
paintings, except at 

i ada, are mostly linear 
and might have been done with 
such a brush. The use of fats 
as solvents for the pigments is 
ruled out in India. 

The condition of paintings 
differs from place to place. In 
Manikamada the paintings 
show a greater variety of 
pictorial renderings. Here the 
paintings have been 
successively superimposed 
several times in several layers. 
Some paintings here look 
saturated with transparent 
colours while others have been 
very roughly handled in 
sketchy manner with thick 
layers of colour. In Yogimatha, 
paintings are extremely clear 
and done only in red-ocher 
lines so also at Ushakothi 
where it is faded a bit. In 
Vikramkhol most of the motifs 
resemble old scripts. The 


Rockshelter painting, Gudahandi 


paintings are to be found on 
the rear walls and ceilings. . 
Those on the walls are usually 
arranged roughly horizontally 
while the motifs on the ceiling 
are oriented in almost any 
direction with no definite 
scheme of -composition. The 
paintings range from very small 
geometrical and floral patterns 
to big animal forms like deer, 
cattle, etc. Except at 
Manikamada, Gudahandi and 
Yogimatha paintings at other 
three places are mostly designs 


Hanuman, folkpainting, Koraput district 


and are devoid of human and 
animal figures. The motifs that 
appear on thése paintings can 
be grouped as animals, human 
figures and geometrical or 
decorative motifs. The animals 
include, deer, stag, sambar, 
cow, calf, bull, nilgai. There are 
no birds, reptiles and insects. 
The human figures are shown 
as hunting, domesticating 


., animals, fighting and dancing. 


Among the geometrical or 
decorative motifs, the Sun, the 
Moon, the circles, triangles, 
squares, rectangles and wavy 
liines etc. are generally painted. 

The pigments used by the 
artists vary in accordance with 
the changes of period and 
style. The figures are mostly 
painted with hematite or other 
oxides of iron to provide 
colours in red or brown. White 
pigments made from lime are 
also used as in Manikamada. 
The figures at Gudahandi look 
green which might be from the 
copper compounds. Most of the 
colours are available near the 
rock shelters. 

It is presumed that these 
paintings have been done by the 
primitive people, may be the 
ancestors of the present day 
tribals of central India and 
western Orissa. The tradition of 
painting is sustained today in the 
mural paintings done by tribals. 
Reference may be made to Saura 
paintings in Koraput and 
Ganjam district which retain the 
freshness and vigour of rock 
paintings. Many of the motifs of 
the rock paintings also appear in 
these Saura paintings. 

The form and style of rock 
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Mangala painting, Ganjam district 


paintings, specially of the animal 
forms and geometric patterns, 
are noticed in the chita, muruja 
and jhoti. These are mostly done 
by the village women in Orissa. 


In the survey of the history of 
Orissan painting, the rock 
paintings provide the back drop 
for a style which evolved in later 
years. 


I~ 


The Primitive Vigour 

Orissa is one of the rarely 
gifted states to boast of its tribal 
population which numerically 
is one fourth of the total 
population. They inhabit the 
picturesque hilltops and thickly 
wooded lands mostly of western 
and southern Orissa. They live 
in their primitive houses built 
with indigenous architectural 
technology and local materials. 
Small and elegant, these houses 
provide an artistic insight into 
their life and culture. They have 
their own paintings, sculptures 
and various artefacts which are 
associated with their way of life. 
They decorate their houses, 
prepare and use beautiful artistic 
utensils, tatoo their own bodies, 
wear fashionable ornaments and 
costumes of large varieties. Most 
of their artefacts are bound up 
with faith and institutions. For 
example, the Saura cult of the 
dead results in the Saura ittal 
(paintings), the Kondh’s dread 
of Bhimul, finds expression in 
decorated walls, door and bins 
as well as in tattooing. The 
Juanga dormitory also serves as 
galleries of remarkable wood 
carvings and mud wall reliefs, 
The Saura hair pin, brass 
armlets, wooden funerary 
pillars, Kutia-Kondh brass 
hairpins tobacco tubes of 
decorated bamboo, decorated 
door panel, the mass of 
ornaments worn by Bonda girls. 
Juanga combs, Gadba iron lamp 
stands and Kondha bronzes are 
a few of the artistic 
achievements of the tribes in 
Orissa. 

The Lanjia Sauras who 


mostly live in Ganjam and 
Koraput districts preserve the 
antiquity of painting in their 
pictorial tradition. The central 
theme of the Saura painting is a 
house which is represented by a 
square, circle or a rectangle. The 
painting is regarded as a little 
temple within the house. The 
spirit of the dead sits in the ittal 
as a fly. The Saura paintings 
resemble those of the Gonds and 
Pradhans. Both use the wall of a 
house, and both the paintings 
are over crowded with figures 
and motifs. Both fill the wall 
space in casual and unrelated 
details, as they occur to them, 
both affect the frame drawn 
either with multiple straight 
lines or of parallel lines 
elaborately enhanced. But the 
Saura carry the practice far 
beyond anything imagined by the 
Gonds or, so far as, by any other 
tribe. 

The Saura paintings are done 
on the wall after the wall is 
washed with red clay inside the 
living room of the family. When 
this painting is to be done, the 
house holder may either paint it 
himself following the 
inspirations of his dream or he 
may engage a priest who is often 
a painter. The painter dreams 
the previous night the theme of 
the painting he has to draw the 
following day. After the painting 
is done, the priest infuses spirit 
and makes it living. 

The Saura paintings are 
intimately related to religious 
beliefs and it is done in the way 
of appeasement to the demigods 
and ghosts who, if neglected, 
insulted or kept hungry, bring 
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Jhoti, Ganjam district 


Saura ittal, Koraput district 


Sivatandav, folkpainting, Koraput district >» 


diseases to the Sauras. Saura’s 
security measures are ensured 
in making of ittals, which is 
combined with animal sacrifice. 
In the painting, the spirit of 
the deadman lying on a cot, 
attended by chaparasis and 
physicians, occupties the major 
attention. All other figures like 
trees, monkeys, birds, lizards, 
peacocks, tigers, etc. are meant 
to protect the beautiful nature 
around intended for the spirit 
to enjoy. The list of the figures 


in the painting depends on the 
wall space and the dream 
sequences. The paintings get 
crowded when the painter adds 
pictures demanded by the 
unseen spirit such as a comb, 
or a bicycle or more number of 
chaparasis at his gate. Some of 
the interesting motifs of the 
painting are the horse rider, 
elephant rider, rows of dancers, 
rows of gunmen, trees, 
monkeys, peacocks, lizards etc. 
The Sauras have shown 
tremendous adaptability in 
accommodating aeroplane, 
motor cars, bicyles and trains 
in their paintings. Apart from 
these themes there are also 
other paintings for the purpose 
of improving the fertility of the 
crops made every year on the 
wall of a priest's house before 
the ceremonial taking out of 
the seed for sowing. These 
often depict agricultural 
operations, pregnant women, 
potter families and Gods seated 
on elephants. 

The Kondh murals of the 
Ganjam and Koraput districts 
portary a different style. These 
are painted in honour of 
Bhimulpinnu. Like the Saura 
paintings, the motifs in these 
paintings are guided by 
dreams. The elephant with 
rider in these paintings 
symbolise the cult of fertility. 
Bhimul is counted for the dead 
or such other allied deities for 
whom the painting is done. The 
adding of figures and changing 
new patterns for the old is 
done at the instance of Gods. 

The Kondh wall paintings 
are very sketchy. These 


are less formal in comparison 
to Saura pictographs which 
seem to be more patterned. 
Sometimes the figures tend to 
be naturalistic and at times far 
from general patterns of tribal 
art. 
The Santals also paint their 
houses. But the paintings 

are in the nature of decorations 
only which are depicted 
through a few figurative and 
geometric patterns. Tribal wall 
paintings are distributed 
throughout Orissa. Even with 
stvlistic differences, there is a 
common pattern of picture 
making among the Gonds, 
Pradhans, Sauras and the 
Kondhs which is innovating 
and invigourating. 


The Outpouring of Rural 
Hearts 


Folk paintings are 
emotional aesthetic 
expressions of the people in 
the villages. It is the heart that 
paints and pours out the 
feelings in decorated motifs. 
With ritualistic significance 
paintings play a prominent role 
in the life of a human being 
from his birth and even from 
the state of conception in the 
mother’s womb till his death. It 
has a significant use in birth 
ceremony, thread ceremony, 
marriage, death rites, and 
other daily domestic rituals. 

In a traditional Hindu 
society the life of a human 
being is socially and religiously 
linked up with several 
obligations, one has to meet for 
one’s family, the mother earth, 
fire, water, tree, sun, moon, 


Kondh wall painting, Phulbani district 
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village Goddess who guard the 
village, Sitala who protects 
from small pox, and Mangala 
who bestows auspiciousness. 
Each of these deities is 
manifested in a symbol, in a 
piece of stone smeared with 
vermilion, or in an earthen pot, 
or in a mandala or a jhoti. The 
spirit of the deity is contained 
in such a form of art. Jhoti, 
chita and murja, generally 
drawn on the wall or on the 
floor, are meant to establish a 
relationship between the 
mystical and material. 

Folk painting is highly 
symbolical, and pregnant with 
deeper meanings of life. It has 
a performing aspect which 
makes it vibrant with life and 
continuity. The tradition is 
handed down from generation- 
to generation and is reared at 
the hands of women folk. Far 
away from the rudiments of art 
and aesthetics, folk painting 
survives today in all its glory 
and freshness. Throughout the 
year. the village women 
perform several rituals for the 
fulfilment of desires which are 
known as vara, and osha. 

For each occasion a specific 
motif is drawn on the floor or 
on the wall. For example, in 
Lakshmipuja in the month of 
November/December a heap of 
paddy or rice is drawn like a 
Pyramid with receeding finger 
tip dots given on the wall in 
pithau (rice paste). During 
Durgapuja, in the month of 
September/October, similar 
dots are painted on the wall 
with superimposition of 
vermilion on white. The 


Marriage painting, Puri district gpa 


Jhoti, Cuttack district 


Jhoti, Puri district 


combination of red and white 
signify the worship of Siva and 
Sakti. Muruja is created only 
on the floor with a kind of 
white powder obtained from 
the grinding of stones. Murujas 
are made from different 
ingredients green from the dry 
leaves, black from coconut 
shells, yellow from the petals of 
merigold flowers and haladi 
and redochere from the bricks. 
Muruja is generally used to 
draw mandalas and kothis in 
rituals. But it has a special use 
in the month of Kartika 
(November) considered a holy 
month when widows observe 
Penance and draw muruja near 
the tulsi plant. Coloured 
murujas are used for 
symbolising deities. To draw 
muruja one needs a lot of 
practice and the women folk of 
Orissa are the experts. The 
muruja is held in between the 
tips of thumb and the index 
finger and is allowed to drip 
systematically forming lines on 
the ground. 

To draw a jhoti or chita, the 
four fingers of the right hand 
are dipped in the pithau and 
then moved on the ground with 
the help of the ring finger. 

A kind of brush prepared from 
the tree roots or twigs, tied 
with cloth is used to paint on 
walls. At times the pithau is 
sprinkled on the walls 
resembling the bunches of 
paddy. 

The rituals are performed 
by married women in 
expectation of son, fortune, 
wealth and by girls for 
handsome husbands. Different 
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stories in prose and poetry 
have been formulated to 
observe these rituals. These 
stories are read, recited or told 
during the rituals. References 
to chita, jhoti and muruja have 
been given in these stories. 

The floral decorations are a 
sort of benediction to the 
mother earth. They also 
encourage charity by way of 
providing food to the ants, and 
insects who thrive on the rice 
contents of the pithau. The 
chitas composed of different 
grains, on the ground, also 
provide food to the little birds 
and squirrels. 

The chitas are drawn on 
grain bins, tray for deities 
threshholds of houses and 
pots used in marriage and 
other auspicious occasions. 

A section of the people believe 
that chita on the persons is a 
protective shield from the 
tortures of Yama the God of 
death. On the contrary it may 
help an individual to fly to the 
heaven. Chita on the body are 
called Kutei chita (tatooing) 
which are created on the skin 
by pricking with a needle and 
applying the blacksoot. For a 
woman it is a symbol of 
chastity. The custom of 
painting the body was an 
ancient practice. 


The Masterly Touch of the 
Citrakaras 

In the whole of eastern 
India, Orissa is the only place 
where a tourist can enjoy a 
post-Gupta painting that will 
remind of glorious Ajanta. This 
may elevate him or her to 
aesthetic attainments based on 


classical India traditions of 
sadanga (six canons of painting) 

In the district of Keonjhar is 
Sitavinji where the paintings 
have been executed on the 
ceiling of a huge boulder called 
Ravanachhaya. Sitavinji depicts 
the procession scene of a king 
or royal dignitary riding a 
caprisoned elephant preceeded 
by horse riders, soldiers on 
march holding shafts and 
banners and followed by a 
female attendant. The painted 
inscription has been read as 
king Disabhanja. 

A great deal of the painting 
area has been faded. But from 
the remnants one can notice 
the fleshy and bulky body of 
the elephant marching with 
grandeur, the horses sinewy 
and powerful with bold 
steppings, as well the soldiers 
on foot advancing with vigour. 
The stripped skirt of the female 
attendant, her ornate breast 
bands, the ornaments she 
wears and the casket she 
carries are reminiscences of 
Ajanta murals. 


The continuity of the mural 
tradition of Orissa gets a big 
jolt after Sitavinji, because. for 
several centuries we do not 
find evidence of painting in 
pursuance of Sitavinji style. 
The next group of mural 
paintings to follow in 
succession are the paintings 
inside the Jagannatha temple 
at Puri. The two important 
paintings, are the Kanchi 
vijaya in the Jagamohana of 
the Jagannatha temple and the 
Buddhavijaya in the 
Jagamohana of Lakshmi 


Procession, Sitavinji, Keonjhar district 
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Rama putting a mark of vermillion on Sita, Viranchinarayana Temple, Buguda 
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Lakshmana straightens the arrows, Viranchinarayana Temple, Buguda 


temple inside the same temple 
complex. The non-Hindu 
tourists are not allowed into 
the Jagannatha temple 
complex and therefore it may 
not be possible to enjoy these 
paintings. However, one can 
find echoes of these paintings 
elsewhere. 

The second painting of 
Buddhavijaya which is said to 
have contained the aroma of a 


} 11th century mural. The rest of 


the paintings in the 
Jagannatha temple, Puri are 
the 20th century paintings. 
After the Jagannatha 
temple at Puri or more 
significantly after Sitavinji, 
stand the temples of Vasudeva 
at Jayantigada and 
Viranchinarayana at Buguda, 
both in the district of Ganjam. 
The paintings of both the 
temples are assigned to 18th 
century. The paintings of 
Viranchinarayana temple, 
Buguda are a landmark in the 
history of mural paintings. The 
paintings have been done on 
the outer walls of the main 
temple, encricled by a 
verandah. The Ramayana 
paintings dominate the walls. 
It is believed that the painters 
being inspired by the Vaidehisa 
Vilasa of poet Upendrabhanja 
have composed the Ramayana 
paintings. The other paintings 
here are scenes from 
Krishnalila, Dasavatara and 
the Puri paintings. These 
paintings are arranged in 
horizontal bands. Basing on 
the importance of the scenes 
the compositional frames have 
been enlarged or reduced. The 


entrance wall contains the 
Krishnalila paintings, the 
north wall, the Puri painting 
and rest of the walls are 
decorated with Ramayana 
paintings. The most important 
Ramayana motifs are 
Lakshmana and Jambavana, 
Ravanara chhatrabhanga, Rama 
and Sita on Chitrakuta, 
Bharata bheta and Rama 
Ravana Yuddha. In these 
paintings, the actions of 

the figures are dramatic and 
the human proportions are 
elegant. One is reminded of the 
slim waist (damaru kati) of 
Rama in the Chitrakuta 
painting, the manner he paints 
a vermilion mark on the 
forehead of Sita. The delicacy 
of the hand gestures are 
superb. Similarly the way 
Bibhishana directs his gaze at 
Ravana in the distant sky is 
very powerful in 
chhatrabhanga painting. 

The Puri painting with the 
temple of Jagannatha is a 
graphical rendering of the 
pilgrim town of Puri conceived 
as an aerial view. This painting 
served as a religious 
destination to thousands of 
piligrims, who wished to visit 
Puri but were unable to 
perform the journey. Such 
practices seem to be a very old 
tradition which is even found 
with Jains and Buddhists. This 
Puri painting is a Thiabadhia 
on the wall. Many interesting 
details such as the temple of 
Puri, Jagannatha, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra, Rosaghara, 
Vaisipahacha, Svetaganga, 
Adapamandapa, 
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Rajankanahara, 
Devasnanamandapa, 
Dolamandapa etc. have been 
shown. 


The good thing about these 
mural paintings is that these 
have survived without any 
innovation which helps us to 
determine its style. It goes to 
the credit of the solid and 
persistent tradition of art that 
it is almost impossible to 
discover the slightest modern 
or western element in these 
murals. 

The Jagannatha templs of 
Buguda has also Krishnalila 
paintings in the Jagamohana. 
Most of the paintings have 
been white washed. The few 
that remains can also be 
compared with the 
Viranchinarayana temple 
painting belonging to 19th 
century as the colour scheme 
of the painting tend to be 
bright. The main temple of 
Kosalesvara is old and is dated 
to 10/11th century A.D. But 
the paintings in the 
Dadhivamana temple have 
been done in the 19th century. 

The interiors of the 
Jagannatha temple at 
Dharakote are full of paintings. 
The two other temples, are the 
porch (gateway) of 
Vrindavanachandra temple and 
the palace shrine of Goddess 
Khambesvari which contain 
very interesting paintings. The 
theme of these are Ramayana, 
Dasavatara, and 
Dasamahavidya. In these 
paintings, the colour scheme 
shows a marked difference 
from the earlier paintings. The 


Details of Bharata bheta painting, Viranchinarayana Temple, Buguda 
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use of ultramarine blue, bright 
chrome yellow gives it a later 
date than the 
Viranchinarayana temple 
paintings. From the stylistical 
considerations, these paintings 
may be placed in the later part 
of 19th century or early 20th 
century. ; 

Most of the paintings in the 
temple and mathas in Orissa 


Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra, Badaodia Matha, Puri 


can be placed in the 19th 
century. These are the murals 
of Emara matha, Bada Odia 
matha at Puri and Raghunatha 
temple at Odagaon in the 
district of Puri. 

The mural painting 
tradition has not stopped yet. 
It has continued over these 
years into the present century. 
A majority of the temple have 
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20th century paintings. These 
are Gangamata Matha at Puri, 
Jagannatha temple at Puri, 
Gundicha mandira at Puri 
Chaitanya matha at 
Chikitigada, Srikalika mandir 
at Jayapur, Lakshminrisimha 
temple at Belaguntha. 
Hatakesvara Siva temple, 
Banghamari, Radhakanta 
matha, Digapahandi, 
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Radhadrishna matha, 
Paralakhemandi, Jagannatha 
temple, Surangi etc. Stylewise 
these paintings are similar to 
what are being done in pata. 
Now the paintings are getting 
more sketchy leaning more 
towards a folkish style. The 
present generation of pata 
painters have resorted to 
copying from the oelographs on 
the walls. The paintings on 
Ragachitra in the 
Lakshminrismha temple at 
Belaguntha seem to be a copy 
of the modern Bengali calendar 
prints. 


For A Deeper Understanding 
Of Orissan Painting 

The line is the most 
important feature of the 
Orissan painting. Except the 
Sitavinji murals, all other 
paintings, show predominance 
of a linear style. Of the three 
branches of Orissan paintings, 
the mural and pata paintings 
have similar visual renderings, 
while the illustrations on 
palmleaf are mainly an art of 
the line. The merit of a painting 
is judged from line though 
there are other considerations. 
In Orissan painting, the lines 
aré bold, direct, and are drawn 
in black colour. 

In compositional 
arrangements, the women 
figures are always shown small 
in comparison to the male 
figures. This principle is also 
followed in sculptural 
representation. In order to 
arrange large compositions, 
devices have been taken to 
arrange figures in horizontal 
bands, placing one above the 
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other. In a composition with 
sequential order, there is no 
hard and fast rule that the 
figures should be read from 
left. The paintings could both 
be read either from left or 
right. To tell a story, a 
particular figure need be 
repeated several times in a 
composition which should not 
be taken as a confusion in 
arrangements. Blank space is 
not appreciated and the 
background space is filled up 
with decorated motifs of 
flowers, buds etc. Half figures 
are never shown in a 
composition. The figures are 
shown in full from head to toe. 
The human figures which 
are found in Orissan paintings 
have their prototypes in 
Orissan sculptural art, 
particularly of medeival times. 
The best examples can be seen 
in the temple of Konarak. The 
swelling bosom, rounded hips 
and the shapely limbs are the 
typical of Orissan female ideal 
which almost conforms to the 
types of females we see in 
Orissa. In Orissan painting, 
the human figures tend to be 
rather more naturalistic than 
idealistic with stylistic 
decorations as found in 
sculpture. In painting, the 
human figures are three 
quarter in body placement and 
strict profile in face. While in 
standing, the figures close at 
the heels with a little bend 
backward upto the knees and 
again with a dragging effect in 
the attitude. Orissan paintings 
are devoid of realistic 
perspective completely. The 


Nrisimha, Jagannatha Temple, Dharakote 


Nrisimha, Badaodia Matha, Puri 
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Orissan painting has strictly 
profile character without 
anysense of consideration for 
the depth of objects. There is no 
question of distance and all the 
activities are shown in the 
foreground. The proportion 
between figures are not 
maintained within the frame 
work of a painting. 

The architectural set up 
consisting of living houses, 
palaces of kings, courts, living 
apartments of countiers, 
pavilions, arbours, chariots and 
temples form another 
important aspect of Orissan 
Paintings. 

Rama, Lakshmana, 
Bharata, Krishna, Balarama, 
Narayana, Mahadeva, Brahma, 
and gods of the heaven are 
dressed almost alike. They 
wear a dhoti touching the 
ankle and an uttariya on the 
shoulders. The demonic 
characters like Kamsa, Ravana, 
Banasura, wear stitched 
garments with vertical striped 
bands, which is worn over a 
dhoti or tight paijama. The 
courtiers also wear tight 
paijama and loose overcoat. 
Kamadeva is generally depicted 
as a warrior with full sleeved 
tunic. The Rishis and Sadhus 
wear kaupina, a loin cloth and 
grow matted locks on the head. 
The native Brahmins wear a 
small dhoti and carry 
gamuchha. Radha, Lalita, 
Usha, Chitralekha etc. wear 
saris without blouses or choli. 

The divine personalities like 
Vishnu, Rama, Sita, wear 
kiratamukuta and asura kings 
like Kamsa wear mukuta. The 
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Jagannatha, Balabhadra and Subhadra, Jagannatha Temple, Dharakote 


men put on a chain around the 
neck with a pendant. This is 
more in case of kings or men of 
higher status. 

The women wear different 
kinds of earrings, bangles, rings 
and other ormaments. They tie 
their hair in a bun or roped 
into long plaits. 

In is interesting to note that 
in Orissa, when the temble 
building acivities have stopped, 
paintings have gained 
momentum. Unlike other parts 
of India where a sequential 
order is evolved in the history 
of painting which starts with 
classical murals and 
terminates in minatures, in 
Orissa all the branches of 
painting evolved side by side. 

The mural tradition is very 
much living in this part of the 
country. This has been largely 
possible because of the social 
structure, religious beliefs and 
the families of traditional 
painters called chitrakaras. 
Here is a state whose painting 
tradition is vibrant; well 
preserved and continued 
almost unabated. Come and 
enjoy the painted walls. Watch 
the delicate figures creating a 
myriad of forms and concepts 
and enjoy the freshness of the 
glowing colours. 


Sankaracharya, Emara Matha, Puri 
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Important mural painting sites 


Place What to see Period Distance from 

Bhubaneswar 
Rockshelter Paintings 

Ulapgarh Rockshelter The paintings range 409 kms (approx. ) 

Sambalpur district paintings from prehistoric 

Vikramkhol Rockshelter to protohistoric 400 kms (approx. ) 

Sambalpur district paintings and historic periods 

Gudahandi Rockshelter 517 kms (approx.) 

Kalahandi district paintings 

Yogimath Rockshelter 540 kms (approx. ) 

Kalahandi district paintings 

Manikmada Rockshelter 436 kms (approx. ) 

Sundargarh district paintings 

Ushakothi Rockshelter 456 kms (approx. ) 

Sundargarh district paintings 


Tribal Paintings can be seen in tribal cencentrated areas of the districts. Tourists can approach the sites from district 
headquarters. Distance of the district headquarters is mentiond. 


Ganjam and Saura paintings Berhampur 179 kms. 

Koraput district Jeypore 521 kms. 

Phulbani district Kondh paintings Phulbani 211 kms. 

Keonjhar district Juang paintings Keonjhar 235 kms. 

Mavurbhanj district Santal paintings Baripada 270 kms. 
Folk Paintings 


Folk paintings can be seen in all most all the villages all over the state. 


Classical Paintings 


Sitavinji Mural paintings on the 8th century 225 kms. approx. 
Keonijhar district ceiling of a boulder 

known as Ravanachhaya 
Jayantigada Vasudeva temple 18th century 192 kms. 
Ganjam district 
Buguda Viranchinarayana 18th century 150 kms. 
Ganjam district temple 
Puri Jagannatha temple 20th century 60 kms. 
Puri district Badaodia matha Gangamata 

matha Emara matha etc. 
Chikiti gada Chaitanya matha 19th century 220 kms. 
Ganjam district 
Paralakhemandi Mural paintings in maths 19th century 305 kms. 
Ganjam district and temples 
Dharakote Jagannatha temple 20th century 180 kms. 


Ganjam district 
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